SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
purposes and needs they served, and, more important
still, the classes of persons in society whose require-
ments they most suited. In order to do this, however,
we are bound to reduce whole epochs of historical time
to single abstractions, and to speak of whole batches
of ideas as though they were fairly unified attitudes.
To abstract in this way is no less respectable in the
science of society than are other kinds of abstraction
in other branches of knowledge. Our justification, in
this book, rests upon the special purpose we have in
mind. Thus, for example, Nonconformist Christianity
is one perspective. Hindu asceticism is another. If
they have anything in common, say, the ascetic element,
then it may well be that the conditions of their occur-
rence had also something in common. In our search
for a common element in the material conditions of
India and early nineteenth-century England, we may go
wrong. But we may go right. We are in any case doing
no more than the primary guesswork which is at the
basis of all scientific experiment. It is only the mystics
whose susceptibilities we offend.
Thus we may try to classify Soviet ideas among some
of the notions that have been associated with the his-
torical activity of men in the past. Such classification
is especially needful, in connection with a book foi
American and English readers. For it may well be that